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On Spiritual Reading 
SOME NOTES FOR PLAIN PEOPLE 


James O'Connell, S.M.A. 


TO THINK of holy things a man needs holy thoughts. A little 
spiritual reading goes a long way towards helping a man find 
these thoughts. But many a priest shrugs despairing shoulders 
when an ordinary person. asks to be given the names of some 
suitable spiritual books. The priest asked is crushed by the 
realisation that most of the books he knows of were written for 
priests and nuns. He may even think of the many books that use 
technical jargon to such an extent that only those trained in 
theology can read them. Where does the ordinary person come 
in? There’s no doubt but that he has been almost forgotten until 
quite lately. However can we name any books that might suit 
him, or at least give him some list to pick from? 

This article is an effort to make some suggestions. I’m well 
aware that defects from my own taste and from my limited reading 
will creep into it. But the effort is worth while. And I know 
quite well that it’s going to be vitally important to suggest books 
that will not be heavy. 

The books that most folk can most easily make a start on are 
the lives of the saints. "hank heavens, at long last a better fashion 
has started in these books: the saints can be described now as 
human beings and their lives aren’t made to be a mere list of 
miracles and inhuman practices. The greatest of modern lives 


is the little St. Teresa’s own story. A new translation which has 


appeared recently is a good one. It will help to read a commentary 
on the autobiography such as the one by Petitot, Spiritual Renas- 
cence; it’s worth a lot to know that the last two chapters were 
written in pencil because she hadn’t strength to dip a pen. A 
biography that joins all the thrills of a Westerner to the romance 
of chivalry is Father Jordan’s Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nigeria. 
Anyone who teaches should try to read Maud Monahan’s Life 
and Letters of Mother Janet Erskine Stuart. Thomas’ Merton’s 
Elected Silence makes heavy going but it offers a very interesting 
commentary on life in America in the light of 4 contemplative 
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ideal. Joan of Arc’s campaigning which is told by Mary Purcell 
in The Halo on the Sword proves as good as any well-written 
historical fiction. Father Raymond became a best-seller with 
the story of a cowboy who turned monk, John Green Hanning, 
The Man who got even with God. ‘Two other books by this writer 
proved popular also but not quite so much as the first. Gheon’s 
Secret of Don Bosco is readable, while K. Burton’s The Great 
Mantle, a life of Pius X, portrays a lovable man. 

Two studies by Father Broderick, The Origin of the Fesuits 
and The Progress of the -Fesuits, will appeal to those who are inter- 
ested in the turbulent times of the seventeenth century; they are 
a mixture of first-rate history and shrewd spiritual insinuation. 
Martindale’s broadcast talks, What are Saints?, are simple yet 
deep. I couldn’t over-praise F. J. Bowen’s Pioneers of the Faith 
because I’ll never forget the impression it first made on me and 
how deeply struck I was by chapters such as those on the hidden 
Christians of Japan and the early workers in the White Man’s 
Grave. Broderick’s collection of short lives in A Procession of 
Saints gathers together many too little known English saints; 
he describes their individual characters in a whimsical way that 
makes their salient features evident and appealing. 

Every Catholic knows that it’s the Mass that matters. But 
you’d never suspect that from the fewness of good books on the 
subject. I know only a few that I’d dare at all present to the 
average reader. The best of these is Father Cheéry’s booklet, 
What is the Mass? It is somewhat condensed and definitely not 
too easy to read, but it does show essentially how the Mass is 
Christ’s sacrifice, how we as members of his Church offer it with 
Him, and how we can prolong that offering in our lives. This 
little work is worth its weight in gold. My Mass by Father Putz 
is very good but it also isn’t easy to read; it perhaps over-emphasises 
a little the Offertory and doesn’t concentrate enough on the Consec- 
ration. Those who like a light, diffuse, though solid approach 
should read Mgr. Knox’s The Mass in Slow Motion. Its chapters 
were originally sermons preached to school girls. Like the other 
two ‘slow-motion’ books it sparkles with the wit that bubbles 
from a man who is one of the greatest living English stylists. 
Father Ellard’s The Mass of The Future is an exposition of the 
teaching and history of the Mass that makes absorbing reading. 
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_® Father Bernadot’s From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trinity, 


‘ 


U) 


“is excellent, but may have to be taken in small doses. The same 


holds true for Father Laurence’s fine book on the same theme. 

Curiously enough just as in the case of the Mass there aren’t 
many good books on Our Lady. Beyond all doubt the best of 
what there are is St. Grignion de Montfort’s True Devotion. But 
people should avoid Faber’s older translation and read the recent 
one by the Marist Fathers. However even in the latter translation 
the work isn’t very readable. St. Grignion wrote too much in a 
bad literary style of his century and parts of the book are tedious 
in the extreme. The teaching however is so good that it will 
repay anyone who wades through the wearying style. Personally 
I’m convinced that most ‘of those who turn others against the 
true devotion by falsely presenting it have never read de Montfort 
at all! An easier approach to the true devotion than de Montfort’s 
bigger book may be found through a booklet called The De Montfort 
Telescope. ‘This contains de Montfort’s short work, The Secret 
of Mary, together with an introduction written by Frank Duff. 
This simple introduction‘is the finest short commentary that there 
is on the true devotion. Caryll Houselander in The Reed of God 
says many beautiful things about Our Lady. The book isn’t 
too hard to read but parts of it may repel many readers because 


the over-lyrical style becomes artificial now and again. A book 


by a French layman, Jean Guitton, which is entitled The Blessed 
Virgin, is the best recent book on Our Lady that I know. Parts 


. of it will be beyond the untrained reader but other parts could be 


understood by a schoolboy. He succeeds in conveying in a human 
way the facts of Our Lady’s life and he lops off those pietistic 
excrescences that repel many souls from the most lovable of 
women. 
- A book that is a classic of its kind and that deserves mention 
all by itself is Father Boylan’s Difficulties in Mental Prayer. There 
is no better book for beginners. This is not to say however that 
many of them won’t find it hard to ‘ead. 

The trouble with too many spiritual books is that they have 


_ to, or just do, address their readers apart from the conditions 


in which the latter live. Yet people need concrete guidance. 
One would give much to see more spiritual articles and books 


written along the lines of those excellent psychological articles . . 
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that one often finds in Digests and the like. However we have © 
a few such. There is Father Kelly’s Modern Youth and Chastity » 
which is a splendid guide for those who are courting. The author _ 
writes for Americans but what he writes holds good here also. 
He gives the principles and shows how they may be applied. 
If more youngsters read a book like this, they would have much 
greater peace of mind in courtship: it is a pity that evil or doubts 
should mar the beauty of love’s young dream. On themes allied 
to this one I can recommend without reservation Father Lord’s 
Guidance of Youth and Father Martindale’s book on adolescence. 
One can have no hesitation in saying that Canon Leclercq’s 
Marriage—A Great Sacrament should be read by every married 
person who can read it. Apart from the first two chapters it 
makes absorbing reading; only the experience of years could have 
made such practical insight possible. Father Vann’s little book, 
The Heart of Man, glimpses the real beauty of married life, but _ 
I fear most couples would find the treatment too abstract. 

In spite of everything, our lack of tradition in the matter and 
the inherent. difficulties, the fundamental spiritual reading of 
any Christian should be the Scriptures. It is best these days 
to read Mgr. Knox’s translation of. the Old Testament and the 
Epistles. But those brought up on the Challoner Version may 
prefer to keep to that for the Gospels. Now there’s no use in 
having anyone resolve to start off reading the whole Bible through. 
Any attempt of that nature will founder as soon as it reaches the 
legal books, indeed if it hasn’t foundered before that. In the 
Old Testament a person is better off to read for a beginning the 
more interesting books like Ruth, Esther, Tobias and Fudith. 
Genesis has an intrinsic interest, but it is hard to read Jsaias or 

‘zechiel without some background. The Gospels are fundamental 
and should be.read constantly, at least in snatches. A commentary 
may help, and although it isn’t always easy to read, I’d recommend 
fairly strongly Lebreton’s Life and Teaching of Fesus Christ— 
which has recently been re-published. The works of Lagrange 
and Prat are superb but the average reader may not be able to 
get through them. One good suggestion for reading the Epistles 
is to remember that they are letters and to read them as addressed 
to oneself. Margaret Monroe has written Enjoying the New 
Testament, a guide which may interest readers of a certain class. 
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® Among the more general works the classic for lay folk is The 
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Introduction to a Devout Life by St. Francis de Sales. But to be 
candid I think many people would find it pretty dry. Father 
Boylan’s This Tremendous Lover is also intended for persons 
living in a secular routine. Unfortunately my own experience 
has been that many find it hard to read—which is a pity because 
it contains really good material, especially in its treatment of the 
Mystical Body. (I'd like to say though that the writer’s suggestions 
for further reading are anything but practical.) Hilda Graef?s 
The Spiritual Life for All shows perhaps better than any other 
book mentioned here how the ordinary lay person can live a holy 
life that won’t be sanctimonious in the bad sense. This is a book 
that I’d like many people to read. 

Dom Chautard’s famous The Soul of the Apostolate, though 
as dry as dust, drives home supérbly and tellingly to all who 
carry on apostolic work the need there is for personal holiness 
in order that their work may be fruitful. Paul de Jaegher’s booklet 
One with Fesus, though not at all easy to follow, says splendid 
things on the divine Indwelling in the soul. Nowhere have I seen 
the doctrine and psychology of temptation put better than in 
Screwtape Papers by an Anglican, C, S. Lewis. These papers 
purport to be letters of a Devil to his nephew. The topsy-turvy 
approach gets across many a truth in a delightfully humorous 
way: and never have I seen anyone show so clearly how deeply 
and essentially effort belongs to our human lives. One can’t 
leave out Neil Kevin’s bitingly funny study of our foibles and 


virtues in No Applause in Church. It is well worth reading. 


These suggestions may help some people. It is not easy to 
list spiritual books that will be other than a penance for most 
folk to read. For that reason it’s no good hoping that everyone 
would find the books that I’ve mentioned as absorbing to read 
as a detective yarn. But it might be well to keep in mind that— 
like many other things—one takes to spiritual reading more 
easily with practice. 


The Immaculate Conception 


This doctrine, unanimously received in the early Church, 
has been handed down clearly enough by the Fathers, 
who claimed for the Blessed Virgin such titles as 


Lily among thorns, 

Land wholly intact, 

Immaculate, 

Always blessed, 

Free from all contagion of sin, 

Unfading tree, 

Fountain ever clear, 

One and Only Daughter not of death but of life, 

Offspring not of wrath but of grace, 

Unimpaired and ever Unimpaired,. 

Holy and stranger to all stain of sin, 

More comely than comeliness itself, 

More holy than sanctity, 

Alone holy, 

Who, excepting God, is higher than all, 

By nature more beautiful, more graceful and more holy 
than the cherubim and seraphim themselves and the 
whole host of angels. 


If these praises of the Blessed Virgin Mary be given the 
careful consideration they deserve, who will dare to doubt 
that she, who was purer than the angels and at all times 
pure, was at any moment, even for the briefest instant, 
not free from every stain of sin? § 


(Pius XII, in the Encyclical ‘Fulgens Corona,’ 8th September, 1953, - 


in which the Marian Year, beginning on 8th December, 1953, is 
proclaimed). 
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CONLETH KEARNS, O.P. 


ALONGSIDE the Piazza Venezia in Rome there is a modern business- 
house on whose outside wall is affixed a slab which bears this. 
inscription in Italian: Here stood the house which was consecrated 
by the life and by the death of the divine Michelangelo.? 1 confess 
that the first time I read these words, they seemed to me somehow 
not to ring quite true. To say a dwelling could be consecrated by 
a man like Michelangelo, and that he himself in some sense was 
divine sounded like an exaggeration of indiscriminate enthusiasm. 
But I have learned to think differently now, having revisited Rome 
after many years, and having looked again on that inscription and 
on the masterpieces of Michelangelo. To kneel, now, for example, 
before Michelangelo’s Pietd in St. Peter’s—the sculptured group of 
the dead Christ on the knees of His Mother—and to see it no 
longer as just a piece of sculpture with its own lessons in technique 
and its allotted pigeon-hole in the history of art; to see it, now, as a 
guide and stimulus to prayer; to see it as an inspired meditation on 
the meaning of Redemption through the Cross, and as a monumental 
contemplation of a Father’s justice and a Mother’s suffering 
and a Son’s unfaltering love; to see, now, all this in it, and more 
besides, is to realise that the spirit of a great Christian artist must 
indeed be gifted with some deep sharing in the divine, and that his 
hands—which can make of material things like stone or colour an 
enduring embodiment of what his inspired spirit has gazed on 
—must surely have a consecratory power not unlike that of the 
Hands of the Creator Himself. 

_In a recent article in a popular magazine, a writer® recalls how 
Michelangelo’s ‘was a soul great as some ancient prophet’s, full of 
sublime visions and moral passion’; how he toiled at the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel for four years, ‘working in a slavery of creation,’ 
and ‘uttering through his art (the) timeless truths.’ The writer 


1 An Address delivered to a group of teaching Religious. 

2 Qui era la casa che fu consacrata dalla dimora e dalla morte del divin 
Michelangelo. 

®’ Donald Culross Peattie, ‘The Epic of Michelangelo,’ Reader’s Digest, April 
1952. ‘ 
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speaks too, in illustration, of the genius manifest in the earliest @) 


personal work of the sculptor’s chisel, his statue of David facing 

Goliath. ‘ “David,” like all Michelangelo’s great works, is more 

than a statue; it is a living truth—as alive today as it was 450 years 
> 


ago. 


And it is from this passage that I have borrowed the title of 


-my address. Every statue of Michelangelo’s is more than a statue— 


it is a living truth. For the phrase Living Truth, with all that it 
connotes of inspired artistic vision and creative self-expression, is an 
apt enough title for a few considerations based on the resemblance 
which exists between the work of the Christian artist, such as 
Michelangelo, and the work of the Christian teacher, such as 
yourselves. 


St. John Chrysostom long ago made the same comparison. 
‘No precious thing,’ he said, ‘is more precious than the soul 
. .. and no art is nobler than the teacher’s art. What art is like the 
art of training souls and of forming the minds of the young? 
The one who possesses the insight to do, this must needs exercise 
a more painstaking skill than all the skill of painter or of sculptor.’? 
If the teacher, then, be an artist, what does this imply? That he 
must have, says St. Chrysostom, zmsight and skill; an inward vision 
of the reality which he is to convey to others, and the technical 
skill to body forth his vision in the object which he makes. Of 
these two, the former is incomparably the more important. Genius 
implies, indeed, ‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.’ But it is not 
really genius if that capacity does not itself spring up under the 
compulsion of a spiritual vision of the ‘living truth,’ a vivid 
intuition of the true and the beautiful, so vigorous and so enduring 
that it drives the one who gazes on it to express it outwardly to the 
world, or break himself in the attempt. An artist is essentially a 
seer, one who sees a vision. And since the teacher is an artist, 
he too must be a seer. His work of teaching must take its rise from 
a vision which he bears within his soul. And it is of this vision of the 
‘living truth’ that I am to speak to youx—of what St. ‘Fhomas 
Aquinas calls ‘the teacher’s vision.’ In the treatise in which 
this great teacher expounds the Christian concept of the teacher’s 


1 Hom, 60 (61) in Matt. PG. 58, 534, See Pius XI, Divini Illius, C.T.S. trans., 
No. 8, and Breviary on 29 January and 27 August. 
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office he says; Visto docentis est principium doctrinae: the funda- 
mental thing in teaching is the teacher’s vision. (De Veritate 
Q. xi, De Magistro, art. 1 ad 3m). All teaching takes its rise from 
the vision which the teacher sees. 


be 


The first vision we must look at is the vision of our office as 
Christian teachers. If our vision of our life’s work be too narrow 
or too low, our work of teaching will be warped or incomplete, and 
the fruit of souls we hoped for will not be abundant or enduring 
before God or man. 


The Fruit of Souls 


There is the key to the meaning of our vocation. We are not 
merely Christian teachers, in the sense of being just Christians 
who are teachers. We are teachers of Christianity; propagators of 
the Gospel of Christ. And the task to which we are dedicated is 
the bringing of the truths of eternal life to the souls for which Christ 
has died. Do not be misled, do not allow your ardour for this high 
calling to be extinguished in a feeling of bewilderment and frustra- 
tion, if you find that the actual task committed to yourself is 
apparently on a lower level than teaching the truths of salvation; 
is the teaching, perhaps, of so ‘profane’ a subject as syntax, 
mathematics, or domestic economy. ‘The thought in which some 
teachers take refuge when faced with such a contrast between the 
high hopes of work for souls with which they began and the prosaic 
nature of their work from day to day is the thought of the religious 
value of obedience. Their work, though possibly ‘profane’ in its 
nature, is sacred because it is imposed and carried out in the 
sacred name of obedience. There is a true principle here, and we 
are right to understand our tasks in the light of it, but it does 
not go quite far enough. The appeal to religious obedience does 


not bring out any intrinsic connection between teaching ‘school’ 


subjects and teaching Gospel truths. By invoking religious 
obedience we are merely passing on to our superiors the 
responsibility of finding a fundamental answer to our question. 
The question itself still remains; why is it that religious teaching 
bodies take on the work of the ‘profane’ education of the young, 
with the consequence that superiors must apply their subjects to 
this work under religious obedience? 
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Some are content, again, with a superficial answer—and one 
that contains much less of truth than the previous one. They 
think that the education of children in secular subjects is the 
price we must be content to pay in order to have the children 
committed to our care at all; that, if we do not undertake to educate 
them for this world, then we will not be allowed the opportunity of 
educating them for the next. To reason in this way is to miss the 
fundamental point. For there are not two educations—an education 
for this world and an education for the next. Education is one, 
as man, the subject of it, is one, and as man’s life is one, and man’s 
goal is one. Man is not a twofold being—the man who lives 
' life here below, and the man who lives eternal life. These are 
not even two separate aspects or periods of the life of man. Already 
here below, if living as he ought, man is living eternal life; he is 
living the life of grace, which 7s everlasting life. In-the next world 
the only change will be that he will be living that same eternal 
life in its full and final form. And education, the only education 
worthy of the name, means the formation of the mind and will and 
character of man in such a way as to fit him to live eternal life—the 
life of grace and glory, the Christian life, in this world and in the 
next. True education for this world zs education for the next. 
And education for the next world cannot be imparted without 
imparting, as an integral part of it, education for this. Pope Pius 
XI has said it: 

‘Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here below in order to attain 
the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that there can 
be no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end; 
and that .. . there can be no ideally perfect education which is not 
Christian education. . . . Christian education takes in the whole 
compass of human life, emotional and spiritual, intellectual and 
moral, individual, domestic and social . . . in order to elevate, 
regulate and perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ.’ (Divini illius, nos. 7 and 98). 

Every task of teaching, even the imparting of the rudiments of 
human living and human learning, has a bearing on the living of 
the Christian life by the one to whom it is imparted, and con- 
sequently on the salvation of his soul. And it should be a driving 
force of our work as teachers to realise that in carrying out our 
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. humdrum tasks as teachers we are sharing intimately in the 

" Church’s teaching mission for the salvation of souls. The Church 
herself, by calling into existence the teaching orders to which 
we belong, and by admitting us to make profession in them and 
to undertake their work, has consecrated our teaching and made 
us ministers, in our proper way and measure, of her own divine 
commission from our Lord: ‘Go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ (Mark 16:15). 

Every Christian teacher can say with St. Paul, ‘To me, the least 
of all the saints, has been given this grace: to preach among the 
nations the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ (Eph. 3:8). 

Such is our vision of our office as Christian teachers, the first 
part of a ‘teacher’s vision.’ But there is another vision which we 
teachers must see besides the vision of the meaning of our task. 
It is the vision of the subject-matter of that task. And to this 
we now turn. i 


II. 


A teacher is, by definition, one who is a master of the subject- 
matter which he teaches; one who is in complete possession of the 
truth he has to impart. And the mind’s power of possessing a 
truth is its power to see. A master is one who sees a truth himself, 
and then goes on to help another to see it. The thing from which 
teaching takes its rise is the teacher’s vision of the truth he is 
to teach: Visto docentis est principium doctrinae: 

A teacher is an artist. His work is to produce in other souls 
the® ‘living truth’ of which the vision lights up and stirs his own 
soul. That vision, therefore, must needs be vivid, comprehensive, 
and true. Only when it is such is the teacher competent to teach; 
competent to go on and help his pupil to evoke for himself.a vision 
which will be the counterpart of his teacher’s vision; a vision which 
will give him the same possession of the truth as his teacher enjoys. 

- What then zs the subject-matter of the Christian teacher’s task? 
We have just described it in the words of St. Paul: it is ‘to preach 
among the nations the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ We have 
undertaken to give to the souls of our children a vision which will 
put within their grasp the unsearchable riches of Christ. And 
there is only one vision which can lead them into these unsearchable 
riches. It is the vision of Christ Himself, the Living Truth. 
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Our task, in its simplest terms, is this: to possess ourselves the @) 


vision of Christ, and to co-operate as teachers with our pupils 
that they too may possess the vision of Christ. It is again St. Paul 
who suggests this way of putting it. ‘My little children, of whom 
I am again in labour, until Christ be formed in you.’ (Gal. 4:19). 
Pope Pius XI makes the phrase his own: “The proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to co-operate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian; that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.’ (Divini illus no. 97). 

To form Christ in the souls of others, as an artist forms again 
his vision by reproducing it in the material on which he works: 
that is a ministry which demands of us something more and 
something deeper than a knowledge of the truths of faith. We 
must, indeed, know the doctrines which we teach: who Christ 
is, what He has done, what He has taught; we must know who 
and what the Father is, as Christ has revealed Him to us for 
our salvation. But knowledge such as this, based though it is 
on divine faith, is not of itself that dynamic and compelling vision 
which we must possess if we are really to. form Christ in the souls 
of our pupils. It is not enough to know about Christ and about 
God. We must ourselves personally know Christ and know God. 
We must know them as the Living ‘Truth; know them as they are 
present within our souls by sanctifying grace. ‘If any man love me 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him, and-will-make-our-abode-with-him.’ (Jn. 14:23). 
God is within us, ready to show Himself to us in that inward 
vision which love makes possible. ‘He that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father; and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him.’ (Jn. 14:21). Only if we see Him as He thus shows Himself 
to us, only if we abide in Him, and work for Him, and speak for 
Him, as He thus dwells personally within us, can we be in fullest 
measure teachers of Him and reapers of the fruit of souls. ‘I am 
the vine, you (are) the branches. He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit.’ (Jn. 15:5). 

To know Christ and the Father in this personal and doving 
way implies that their presence within us constantly and increasingly 
enlightens the mind, invigorates the will, and fires the heart. 
Through this interaction of mutual love, faith is deepened and 
intensified till it verges on vision; hope is stimulated and confirmed 
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D till it almost ‘passes into a sense of possession; charity is perfected 


-_ 


and vivified till our will merges spontaneously with God’s Will, 
and we are one with Him and He is one with us. 

But this means more than ‘ordinary’ faith and hope and love. 
This means faith and hope and love wrought up to their highest 
perfection by the special operation of the Holy Spirit. This means 
virtue brought to its culmination by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
There is only one road to this goal. It is the road of contemplative 
prayer. 

Contemplative prayer? Let us not be startled by the term, 
as if the way and the goal of Christian contemplation were alien 
to our vocation as teaching religious. It is not alien. It is the very 
stuff of which our teaching life is made. Indeed, all Christians 


_ receive at Baptism virtues and gifts which find their adequate 


development here below only in contemplative prayer; so that 
all Christians are called to some form and to some measure of 
contemplation. But consecrated Christian teachers are called 
much more proximately and much more imperatively than this. 
It is our duty to form Christ in others. And we cannot do this 
unless contemplative prayer be integral in our life. Vocation 
to the life of a Christian teacher carries with it, when followed 
to the full, vocation to a life which must be in substantial measure 
a life of oat alata prayer. 

A great spiritual writer, Pere Lallement, S.J., has written: 
‘Without contemplation we shall never ae much progress in 
virtue, and shall never be fitted to make others advance therein. . . . 
We shall never be able to render to God a perfect service. But 


‘with it we shall effect more, both for ourselves and-for-others in a 


month, than without it we shall accomplish in ten years. It 
produces acts of great perfection, and such as are altogether 
pure from the alloy of nature; most sublime acts of the love of 
God, which we perform but very rarely without this gift; and in 
fine, it perfects faith and all virtues, plata them to the highest 
degree to which they are capable of rising.’* 

We take it, then, that our vocation to the teaching life nbrinally 
carries with it a vocation to a basically contemplative life as well. 


- We take it that our vocation is to contemplate divine truth, and 


1 Pierre Champion, S.J., La Doctrine Spirituelle du P. Louis Lallement, Nouvelle 
edition, Paris, 1843, VII Principe, Ch. 4, art. 4, 11, p. 296. 
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that the fullness of our contemplative life must well over so as to © 
express itself in pouring out for others the divine truths we 
contemplate. This vocation, since it comes from God, bears with 
it a divine promise that the grace of contemplation will in fact be 
given us by God if, with His grace, we prepare ourselves for it. 
And how do we prepare ourselves for it? By the thousand things 
which go to make up our daily life as religious: by the serious study 
of the truths of faith, which it is our duty to learn and to teach; 
by the life of Christian virtue, and especially of Christian charity, 
which our religious profession consecrates us to; by the self- 
abnegation, retirement and recollection which our religious rule 
imposes, nourishes, and supports; by our full and harmonious 
round of liturgical observance, sacramental life, vocal and mental 
' prayer, which ensures that we live in uninterrupted contact with . 
all the sources of sanctifying grace. Finally, we can humbly ask 
for it in prayer; asking God to make us worthy of our vocation; 
to admit us to the Teacher’s Vision; to let us dwell constantly 
with the Living Truth; so that then, like St. John, bearing this 
vision of the living truth within us, we may come forth to teach 
our listeners ‘that which was from the beginning, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes and have 
gazed upon, and which our hands have handled of the word 
of life, that our hearers, too, may have fellowship with us, and 
our fellowship may be with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.’ (I Jn. 1:1-3). 


ae 


‘And so these two singular privileges of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assumption into heaven, bestowed 
upon the Virgin Mother of God, stand out in most splendid 
light as the beginning and as the end of her earthly journey; 
for the greatest possible glorification of her virgin body, 
is the compliment, at once appropriate and marvellous, 
of the absolute innocence of her soul, which was free from 
all stain; and just as she took part in the struggle of her 
only begotten Son with the wicked serpent of hell, so also 
she shared in His glorious triumph over sin and its sad con- 
sequences” 


(Pius XII, Encyclical ‘Fulgens Corona,’ 8th September, 1953), 


» 


Blessed Oliver Plunkett 


Mary Ryan, D.Litt. 


The Trial of Oliver Plunkett* ought to be widely read. It is 
true that we are reminded of Blessed Oliver every year about 
the date of his feast, July 11th, and urged to pray for his canon- 
ization. But even if we have read some summary account of his 
life, have we gained any vivid realisation of how he lived and - 
died? He came of a family that had been put out of its estates 
not so very long before, in Cromwell’s time. He went to Rome 
in 1647 and after twenty-two years of priestly formation and 
activity there he came back to Ireland as Archbishop of Armagh 
in 1670. There were spells just then of relative toleration in Ireland, 
during which he was on good terms with Protestant bishops, 
and respected by successive Viceroys (whose tenure of office 
was short precisely because they were tolerant) for his nobility 
of character and his restraining influence over the wilder elements 
in the countryside. But fierce persecution broke out again, and 
for six years he lived the life of a hunted priest. Often cold, hungry, 
shelterless, he travelled unremittingly up and down the northern 
province which was in his charge, confirming his impoverished 
and persecuted people (he confirmed, often in the open air, nearly 
50,000 persons in four years); and labouring to restore order and 
discipline among the clergy, secular and regular. One of the most 
terrible features of the time was the degree to which they had 
become infected by the prevailing unsettlementas is evident 
from the character of those renegades who turned against the 
Archbishop at his trial. 

And then in 1678 the Popish Plot was concocted in England 
by the infamous Titus Oates. He was taken up and patronized 


for political: reasons by Lord Shaftesbury, the unscrupulous 


leader of the Parliamentary opposition to Charles II. he Duke 
of York, next heir to the throne and later James IJ, was a Catholic, 
and every means was welcome that could inflame the popular 
mind against the Catholics and so weaken his chance of succeeding. 


* By Alice Curtayne. London, Sheed & Ward, 1953. Price 16/- 
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In three years sixteen notable English Catholics were done to 
legal death on trumped-up evidence for complicity, and eight 
priests for being indirectly concerned in the Plot. 

Ireland also was combed for ‘evidence’ of the Plot. The tallest 
stories were circulated and believed. An observer in London 
reported an influx of Irish witnesses in September 1680, ‘some 
being abettors of Tories and receivers of them, others horse- 
dealers, but none that I hear of any good note,’ while the Viceroy 
observes on their return: “Those that went out of Ireland with 
bad English and worse clothes are returned well-bred gentlemen, 
well coroneted, periwigged and clothed.’ Lord Shaftesbury 
combined with Henry Jones, the time-serving Protestant bishop 
of Meath, to fix charges on the Archbishop of Armagh, and to 
get him hunted down. He was captured at the end of 1679, 
imprisoned in Dublin Castle, and taken to Dundalk for trial; 
but the trial proved abortive: the bad character of the witnesses 
was so well known that they did not venture to testify. Then, 
quite illegally, he was taken to London, to six months solitary 
confinement in Newgate gaol in the unbelievably foul conditions 
of a common felon. The only alleviations possible were got by 
bribing the gaolers; and with their connivance, thanks to the 
great generosity of English Catholics, he made contact by letter 
with the holy and heroic Benedictine, also a prisoner, Father 
Maurus Corker. At length, on the perjured evidence of two 
renegade Franciscans, two suspended secular priests (one of whom 
however ‘touched with sorrow’ refused on examination to in- 
criminate the Archbishop), and five laymen recruited with money 
and fair promises, he was charged with having exacted money 
payments from his clergy to raise 70,000 men, and with inspecting 
the port of Carlingford to facilitate a French invasion, which 
was to be followed by a massacre of Protestants, the dethronement 
of the King, and the re-establishment of the Cathoiic religion 
in Ireland. He was refused sufficient time to bring his own 
witnesses from Ireland, or to procure documentary evidence 
of the criminal record of the crown witnesses; and, in spite of 
his repeated protests at their unreliability and at the ‘absurdity’ 
of the charges against him, he was found guilty by a prejudiced 
court and a packed jury. He was condemned a week later to the 
horrible penalty of, hanging, drawing and quartering, no detail 
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@ of the gruesome process (in comparison with which the revol- 
utionary tumbril and guillotine were mercy itself) being omitted 
from the sentence. Seven days later he wrote to a kinsman in 
Rome: ‘Sentence of death passed against me on the 15th, without 
causing me any fear, or depriving me of sleep for a quarter of 
an hour. I am innocent of all treason as the child born yesterday. 
As for my character, profession and function, I did own it publicly, 
and that being also a motive of my death, I die most willingly, 
and being the first among the Irish, I will teach others, with the 
grace of God, by example, not to fear death.—I have considered 
that Christ, by His fears and passion, merited for me to be without 
fear.’ 

» Efforts were made on the highest international levels, diplomatic 
and ecclesiastical, to secure him a reprieve, but in vain. It is 
recorded that the French ambassador ‘in person made an appeal 
to the King, who answered, ‘that he was more sorry than he 
could express to see a man condemned to death who was in no 
wise guilty,’ but that he could not intervene. The Archbishop 
himself in prison received an offer of his life from Shaftesbury 
if he would incriminate others. That appeal also was in vain! 

It is impossible to read, unmoved, the chapters describing his 
bearing during the two weeks that elapsed before the execution. 
The court had given a grudging permission for his faithful man 
James McKenna to share his cell; and it was thrown open to all 
who cared to visit him. The English Catholics who had been 
helping with money gifts to defray his needs in prison and to bribe 
concessions from the gaolers came in their numbers. The corr- 

» spondence with Father Maurus, now that James McKenna 
could carry the letters, affords a precious record of the holy martyr’s 
mind. He settles all practical matters, accounting carefully for 
gifts received and sums due. He foresees what will be necessary 
for the disposal of his remains after death. He thinks of his friends, 
‘relatives, dependents. He specially commends to Father Maurus’s 
care James McKenna, a threatened man; as well as_ several 
persecuted Irish bishops ‘if they be brought hither (I hope they 
will not) .... They might have saved their lives by going overseas, 
but the Trak prelates are resolved rather to die than to forsake 
their flocks . . 

The two prisoners succeeded in meeting for one interview, 
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the only chance the Archbishop had for months to receive the QO 
sacrament of Penance; and through Father Maurus’s ingenuity 
he was able to say Mass in his cell for the last eight mornings 
of his life. On his last day he wrote to his friend: ‘I desire that you 
be pleased to tell all my benefactors that for all eternity I will be 
mindful of them, and that I will pray for them, until they come 
where I hope to come soon; and then also I will thank them before 
the supreme Lord. ... And I beseech my Saviour to give all 
the good Catholics perseverance in their faith and good works, 
and to grant me the grace to be to-morrow where I may pray for 
them, not as at a confused reflection in a mirror, but face to face.’ ”’ 

In his speech from Tyburn Tree, he publicly forgave the perjured 
witnesses, his judges and all who had any hand in bringing him 

‘to England where it was morally impossible for him to get a fair 
trial. The serene faith and hope and forgiveness with which he 
went to his cruel death impressed even his enemies. Father 
Maurus wrote afterwards that ‘there appeared in him something 
beyond expression, something more than human, the most savage 
and hard-hearted people were mollified’ and attendered at his 
sight; many Protestants in my hearing wished their souls in the 
same state as his. All believed him innocent, and he made Catholics 
even the most timorous in love with death.’ 

The book has an epilogue, recounting the subsequent fates 
of the Archbishop’s principal enemies, and the repentance, 
forty years afterwards, of the arch-witness, Hugh Duffy. It 
should all be read in full, and pondered on. It must make us thank 
God for the heroic devotion of those who preserved the Catholic 
faith for us, and enabled us to step so easily into that great inher- 
itance. And it should impel us to implore the intercession of the 
holy martyr. We might well reflect also on some words of the 
wise, though pagan, Goethe: 

What thou hast inherited from thy fathers 
Earn, in order to possess it. 

We have to thank Miss Curtayne for so fine and stimulating 
a book, which should ’greatly advance the cause of Blessed Oliver’s 
canonization. 


* AT HOME WITH GOD 


Dd 


The Egoist’s Prayer 
George Byrne, S. f. 


Nothing is so destructive of love as selfishness. It is enthroned 
by Pride, and ‘pride is hateful before God and men.’ (Ecclus. 10.7). 

Our Lord devoted a parable, that of the pharisee, who ‘prayed 
with himself,’ and the publican who cast himself upon God, to 
show how the. shadow of self can.shut out the rays of heaven. 
We might easily comfort ourselves with the thought that there 
is nothing of the pharisee in us. We don’t pray ‘with ourselves,’ 
arn’t all our prayers to God? Yes! but what are they about? The 
interests of God, or something for ourselves? Among sustained 
efforts of popular prayer the Novena occupies first place. We 
are ready to rise earlier for morning devotions, and to sacrifice 
our normal evening entertainments for even prolonged exercises 
in the church. But what is our objective? The ‘interests of the 
Kingdom’? Or a favour which we are anxious to get for ourselves 
or our friends? We have made many novenas, and, no doubt, 
obtained many requests; but how many novenas of thanksgiving 
can we enter to our credit side? We were probably surprised 
that, out of the ten lepers cured, only one returned to thank Our 


‘Lord. Our Lord Himself commented on the selfishness. They 


got what they wanted: that finished their prayer! We should take 
to heart what He said: “There is no one found to return and give 
glory to God, but this stranger.’ The apparently devout may be 
using even their devotion in a way that fosters selfishness. Petition 
for personal wants is the last suggestion of Christ’s ‘How to Pray,’ 
and He warns us of the heathen mind it may give rise to: ‘For 
after all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth 
that you have need of these things’: (Mt. 6. 32.) solicitude for 
the morrow is unworthy of the child who loves the Father. 
Amongst the most unfortunate lessons given by Luther to his 
followers was his teaching on prayer. The Protestant Bishop of 
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Oxford was fully alive to the evil, as these words from his Bampton@) 

Lectures show: 
‘The most important result, for our present purpose, of this 
post-Reformation development, has been to reverse the entire 
traditional doctrine of the character of Christian prayer. One 
of the most remarkable books of the present generation is 
Friedrich Heiler’s comprehensive survey, under the title 
Das Gevet, of the whole range of prayer, Christian and 
pagan. As is well known, Heiler draws the sharpest possible 
distinction between two forms of religion, which he calls the 
“‘mystical’’ and the ‘‘prophetic”’ respectively; the latter he identifies 
with “‘biblical” or “evangelical” religion, and especially with the 
piety of Luther. He recognises frankly that Protestantism has oO 
not been wholly lacking in devotees of the contemplative life. 
But heregardsthe phenomenon asalientoits genius—an intrusion 
of mediaeval mystical thought into the purer system. . . 

In Luther’s hands it (prayer) lost even the element of ‘adoration 
praise and thanksgiving,’ and was reduced to mere petition. 
‘Petition,’ therefore, is the essence of Protestant, or as Heiler — 
would say, “prophetic” prayer.’ | 
And in a footnote he quotes Heiler: ‘Luther not merely renewed | 
the “biblical” type of prayer, but gave it a particular bias, by 
throwing worship, praise and thanksgiving—weighty elements 
in Jewish and primitive Christian prayer—into the background. 
Luther’s prayers are dominated, in one-sided fashion, by the 
prayer of need, the request for grace and help.’ 

(The Vision of God, Dr. K.E. Kirk, 1928). 

We must not forget the ferment of movements, Renaissance, 
Reformation, Industrial Movement, disturbing Europe from the 
sixteenth century on, with a strong tendency, each of them, to 
individualism. It is not easy to escape the microbes of the atmos- 
phere in which we live, and no microbe is so fertile as that of 
selfishness; as A’Kempis reminds us: ‘turn thyself without, turn 
thyself within, everywhere thou carriest thyself.’ Naturally, and 
often subtly, our own wants and desires begin to shape our_ prayer 
outlook: we take to prayer when we want something. We are 
even ready to strengthen the appeal of the petition by making 
sacrifices, if we think that the attention of heaven may be thus 
more effectively secured: the pagan attitude is not very remote. 

€) 
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a A good conversationalist is rare; talkers are numerous. The 
“talker pours himself out: what he has done, where he has been, 
what he has suffered, what he hopes to do. We all know him, 
and we can echo the plea of the old Latin writer, Martial: 
‘Unmerciful man, do at last take pity on us, and at length hold 
your peace; or if that tongue of yours cannot keep quiet, tell 
us for once something that we want to hear.’ (Epig. IV, 61, 14). 
The conversationalist on the other hand, is like the tennis player; 
his service reaches you that you, in turn, may serve back to him: 
he is interested in you, and relies on your interest in him: ‘con- 
fidence,’ said La Rochefoucauld, ‘does more to make conversation 
than wit.’ ‘Without sympathy, mutual trust and some common 
) interests, heart-to-heart conversation is impossible, so that ideal 
conversation must be founded on love. Prayer is no exception. 
On the contrary, if ‘God is Love,’ selfish outpourings, mere 
lip-service, are opposed to His nature. They must be distasteful 
to Him, as He tells us in the strong language of the prophet Isaias: 
‘Offer sacrifices no more in vain; incense is an abomination 
to Me. The new. moons, and the sabbaths, and other festivals 
I will not abide, your assemblies are wicked. My soul hateth 
your new moons, and your solemnities: they are become trouble- 
some to Me, I am weary of bearing them. And when you 
stretch forth your hands, I will turn away My eyes from you: 
and when you multiply your prayers, I will not hear.’ — 
(Is. 1. 13-15.) 
The prophet Aggeus harps on the same note. The Jews are 
taken up with their own interests; they have become blind to 
the will of God: ‘My house is desolate, and you make haste every 
» man to his own house. Therefore the heavens over you were 
stayed from giving dew.’ Selfishness dries up love, and the gate 
of heaven is the golden gate of Love; the egoist’s prayer is no 
key to open it. ‘I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ An extraordinary promise made by God to a mere man! 
‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?’ Feed My 
lambs, feed My sheep. The promise of love had to be made three 
times. For a moment Peter was sad. ‘The demand was a big one: 
‘to love more than all the others, even John, loved Him.’ This 
meant a complete emptying of self; was he able to do it? The tears 
for the denial were hardly dry on his cheeks; but then, the words 
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must have flashed through his mind, ‘I have prayed for thee . . © 


being converted, confirm thy brethren,’ the surge of his selfishness ~ 


would subside as did the waves of Galilee, at the Master’s word. 
He need not hesitate: ‘Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.’ He did know now the language of Heaven. 
Once his Galilean speech had betrayed him; now the accent of 
Heaven, love, consecrated him. He could feed the lambs; he could 
feed the sheep. He could teach them the language, which at last 
he had mastered: how ‘to pray the prayer of God.’ The old self 
‘Simon’ had disappeared; Peter, the ‘Rock,’ was built up on Love, 
and ‘Many waters cannot quench charity, neither can the floods 
drown it’; (Cant. 8. 7.) well might he teach us ‘what manner of 
people we ought to be in holy conversation and godliness.’ 
(rt, Petey. ay). 
While Raphael was painting, he would often put on a paste- 
board cap with a lighted candle, when there was any danger of 
his shadow falling upon the canvas and spoiling the. perfection 
of his work. Man’s soul is a canvas on which the Divine Artist 
would paint His own image; the great obstacle zs the shadow of 
self. Apart from the sacraments, God’s finest work is done in 
our moments of prayer if only it ‘be the prayer of God,’ in which — 
the soul unfolds itself for the divine touch. ‘Prayer brings two 
lovers into a joyful room.’ (St. Mechtild). 


oe 


‘This high office (of Mother of God)... . greater than 
which does not seem possible, demands the fullness of grace 
and a soul immune from stain, since it requires the greatest 
dignity and sanctity after Christ. Indeed, from this sublime 
office of the Mother of God seem to flow, as it were from 
a most limpid hidden source, all the privileges and graces with 
which her soul and life were adorned in such extraordinary 
manner and measure. For, as Aquinas correctly states: “‘ The 
Blessed Virgin, because she is the Mother of God, has a 
certain infinite dignity from Infinite Good, which is God.” 
And a distinguished writer develops and explains this in 
these words: ‘The Blessed Virgin .... 1s the Mother of 
God: therefore she 1s the purest and the most holy, so that 
under God a greater purity cannot be understood.” ’ 
(Pius XII, Encyclical ‘Fulgens Corona,’ 8th September, 1953). 


2 Spanish Vignette: Don Francisco 


2 


Morales Aballe 
Augustine Valkenburg, O.P. 


THERE was nothing striking in the outward appearance of Don 
Francisco Morales Aballe. He was Spanish and typical of his 
countrymen, for, despite what you may hear to the contrary, 
the parish priests of Spain are of the people and live close to 
their parishioners. The facts of his life and death show that he 
was holy, undemonstratively so for an Andalusian. 

He was born of pious parents in the town of Jaen in the province 
of Andalusia, October, 1873. His mother must have been unusually 
holy for both her mother-in-law and sister-in-law testify to the 
fact. His father was a professor in the college of St. Andrew. Don 
Francisco was ordained priest 18th March, 1896, but in accordance 
with Spanish custom did not celebrate his first Mass till the 24th 
of the same month. Despite his youth he was remarkably mature 
and this may account for the fact that he was appointed ordinary 
confessor to three religious communities and extraordinary 
to a fourth. 

He had a great hatred of idleness and accordingly, made a point 
of being always occupied. ‘Don’t you ever take a rest?’ asked a 
friend one day. ‘I shall have all eternity to rest in,’ was his smiling 
reply. From his earliest days as a priest Don Francisco interested 
himself in the fostering of priestly and religious vocations. And 
notwithstanding the onerous responsibilities that came with the 


_ years, he was never wanting in his solicitude for the welfare of souls 


consecrated to God. People called him the nuns’ priest and he 
was at pains to show that the care of religious was as important 
a part of the priest’s ministry as any other. He would say: ‘If 
he who saves a soul saves his own, what of him who leads a soul 
to holiness? A Saint never goes to Heaven alone; he brings many 
more with him.’ Never domineering, nor masterful, he directed 
souls gently but firmly. ‘God does not want soft religious but 
nuns as strong as the woman of the Gospel.’ He availed of every 
opportunity—opportune et importune—of bringing souls‘ closer to 
God. In his visits to the communities confided to his care, at 
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Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, he spoke of the goodness of God, of) ‘ 


the ways in which He gives Himself to men, of the vocation of a 
religious, This he did with entire disinterestedness, so that when the 
Sisters came to thank him he was accustomed to say: ‘Do not thank 
me for anything, since I but keep in view what Our Lord said to St. 
Alphonsus Liguori: because you have been of assistance to my 
Spouses, I shall always be a friend to you.’ He showed the same 
zeal and fidelity in discharging his obligations to seminarians. 
No engagement was allowed to interfere with his weekly lectures 
in the Seminary at Jaen. ‘We didn’t expect to see you today, 
Don Francisco,’ said the young men one day in winter. “The 
snow was heavy and we heard the funeral bell ringing down 
in your Church.’ ‘You should not be surprised to see me,’ he 
replied, “even if it were ringing for myself.’ 

Of his private life, of the work of God in his own soul, there is 
naturally little known. He practised all the virtues, humility in 
particular. His charity to the poor, particularly to those who 
were shy knew no limits. The instruments of penance found 
after his death, testify to the fact that he led a severely penitential 
life. Indeed what St. Teresa said of St. Peter of Alcantara could 
be said of Don Francisco: ‘He must have been made of roots of 
trees.’ Physically, however, he was never very strong. One day 
after preaching on the feast of St. Clare he had a haemorrhage in the 
sacristy. But he would preach in his own Church that same 
evening, and finally he had to be ordered to bed by the doctor. 

In 1931, the Reds staged preliminary demonstrations in Jaen. 
They gathered in front of monasteries and shouted for the religious 
to come out. Don Francisco went quite fearlessly from convent 
to convent comforting and consoling the nuns. His appearance 
at the gates and quietly spoken speech had the effect of calming 
the mob. But he was under no illusion. When a Mother Superior 
asked him some time afterwards how matters stood he replied: 
‘Bad, Mother, many of us will die before this business is over.’ 
Those present had a presentiment that he himself would be among 
the first. 5 

Five years later when the Reds took over in Andalusia, Jaen 
had its share of the Terror. Don Francisco was one of the last 
Priests to go out openly to say Mass. As he returned to his house 
one morning a band of militia met him and shouted ‘Hands up.’ 
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ae he had been saying the Rosary to himself was clear from the 
beads which dangled from one of the priest’s hands. They asked 
where he came from and what he was doing at that hour. ‘Fulfilling 
my ministry,’ was his quiet reply. They hustled him off to the 
barracks, but the commanding officer reprimanded them and 
ordered them to escort the priest home. Reluctantly they obeyed, 
but en route they made it clear to their prisoner amidst curses and 
insults that he had not seen the last of them. After this incident 
Don Francisco realizing how serious was the situation in Jaen 
remained within doors. To a trusted parishioner, a woman, he 
gave the keys of the Tabernacle and the thrice honourable 
commission of bringing to him the Sacred Hosts. This she safely 
) did and he gave her and a few faithful companions Holy 
Communion. He told them that they should love Jesus more 
than ever now, that He was being offended so much by men. 
They were to remember in their prayers those who were dying 
and who were soon to die. ‘As for me, I have placed myself 
in the hands of God. May He do with me what He thinks best. 
We are in good hands.’ 

On the 6th September, 1936, militia men came to bring him 

down to see his own church, totally destroyed. They returned at 

2 o’clock for himself. He spoke words of comfort to his relatives. 
They were not to worry about him.’ They must keep the faith 
even at the price of their lives. And they were not to be afraid, 
for not a leaf fell to the ground but God permitted it. Then they 
brought him away to the barracks. The following morning was 
the first Friday of the month, and he was brought to the prison 
where he spent eight months. The most laborious and humiliating 
work was imposed upon him but he never lost his serenity. In 
everything he was obedient and punctilious so that. even the 
Reds had to admire this priest. 

Like his Divine Master, Don Francisco was brought through 
the streets to stand his trial. He was charged with having preached 
against the Government. His simple request that those who 
heard him do so should come forward was ignored. It was decided 
that he should be released, but first he had to complete his term 
of imprisonment. No one, least of all Don Francisco, was deceived 
by this show of clemency. 

The first band of those who suffered for Hie FE ath in Jaen were 
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executed on the 1st. April, 1937. That afternoon Don Francisco 
asked a priest who shared his cell to hear his confession. ‘Tonight 
will be my turn. And when you are released, Father, please 
visit my family and tell them that I suffered not at all, but was 
well content with the will of God.’ 

At two o’clock in the morning they came for him. Calmly and 
with an air of deep contentment he bade goodbye to the priest 
who had heard his confession. As the little group who were going 
to their death were driven away they sang together Salvame 
Virgen Maria, the favourite hymn of Don Francisco. At La 
Mancha cemetery outside the town the lorry halted and the 
prisoners were ordered to get out. There they were shot one by 
one, and as Don Francisco was kept till last he gave each of his 
companions final absolution. To his executioners he said: ‘I am 
‘so deeply grateful for the favour you do me that I would like to give 
you my blessing.’ They were the last words of a holy and a very 
brave priest. 

—Adapted from La Vida Sobrenatural, November-December, 1952. 
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Sister Calista. 


IT is curious how unwilling man is to take himself just as he 1s. 
He is forever endeavouring to get rid of some part of himself in the 
hope that it will simplify matters. At present he is busily—one 
might almost say anxiously—rejecting the spirit within him. That 
which constitutes his glory and his splendour has now become too 
much for him, He has no further use for spirit. For he has forgotten 
that there is a meaning and a pattern behind the familiar world of 
things. And so he cannot be troubled any longer to read God’s 
message in the beauty of a crested wave or a sunlit cloud. As with 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, a buttercup is for him but a simple 
buttercup. 

When spirit has thus grown inert, spirituality soon becomes 
conventional, enslaved. Creativeness vanishes and with it the 
wonderful appeal in God’s works. Marx sensed that well enough. 
He knew, too, when the time was ripe to tell the world of his 
conviction that nothing exists but matter. It was no new message, 
of course. But its effect was dynamic as never before. With the 
increasing objectification of existence it was not difficult to believe 
him. Science and ‘technics’ lent an efficient hand. Man was now 
too absorbed in mastering things to have time to master himself. 
He was far too busy making planes fly to wonder whence first 
came the idea of flying them. And so the fever of economic 
production grew on him, killing creative vision. For it is fast 
subjecting the human element to the non-human. ‘Our century 
tends,’ says Emmanuel Mounier, ‘to instal a universe of men 
objects.’ So far from controlling his environment the spirit in 


‘man is being crushed by it. 


The consequence is that we have reached a crisis of the spirit. 
And this means that the problem of a new spirituality is posed: a 
spirituality which will need all the fire and purity and spontaneity 
of unequivocal spirit. But all really fundamental things are ever 
ancient as well as ever new. Most mediaeval theologians believed it 
necessary to pass through the knowledge of created things in order 
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to reach the life of the spirit and the knowledge of God. For modern 
man, no more than for the mediaevalist, will the revival of spirit 
entail escape from matter. Rather has he to apply himself to the far 
more difficult task of mastering it. For the struggle of man with 
matter is an essential element in the equilibrium of things. He 
cannot achieve his destiny without it. It is the very condition of 
his worship, his existence and growth. But to contend with it he 
must know its nature, its inertia and the death germs within it. 
He needs to discover that there is no matter without form, the 
reflection of the Divine Idea. “There never was a chisel touched 
to marble,’ writes Monsignor Fulton Sheen, ‘or a brush to canvas, 
or a dome thrown against the vault of heaven’s blue, but that some 
idea preceded it.’ The whole of matter offers the depth of its 
being to be the tabernacle of the spirit, and to be illuminated by it. 

The very law of causality behind creation demands that every 
object, bush, flower or blade of grass, should bear the imprint of 
the Maker. Mere matter cannot account for the trace of the Divine 
in them. Matter exists only for form and is perfected and made 
definite by it. ‘Things are beautiful,’ St. Thomas tells us, ‘by the 
indwelling of God.’ They are stamped with His image, conformably 
to the law of all art. ‘If the zeal, the fire, the love of an artist 
can be found in his work, in a much more perfect manner can the 
love and goodness of God be found in all things.’ For an artist is in 
His work according to the degree of perfection of his being. And so 
it is, that through His works we come to know Him. ‘Our knowiedge 
of God,’ says St. Thomas, ‘is the counterpart of His knowledge, for 
He knows creatures by His own nature and we know His nature by 
creatures.’ 

In this way we come to look upon creation as one vast symbol, 
charged with the grandeur of God. We acquire that simplicity of 
outlook which can be the fruit only of a sacramental vision. All 
things become invested with sacredness. Boundaries recede and the 
earth becomes part of the Kingdom of God. We have transcended 
the world in order to find it. And we have been enriched a 
thousandfold for we find ourselves endowed with a share of God’s 
own creativeness. We not only discover reminders of Him every- 
where, 

‘His Blood upon the rose, 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes.’ 
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® We also see His image in all being and feel His nearness in life’s 
touch. 

The pity is that we so often’ take symbols for reality. We are 
unwilling to accept them for the cosmic language that they are. 
Consequently we become enslaved by them. Our vision 
progressively narrows to a pin-point. Matter has superseded form 
and, as a result, creative joy in living goes. The lesson seems to 
be that we must be for ever readjusting our sense of proportion, 
or perspective. For, of course, it is difficult for those ‘who are 
completely involved in an objectified world and in objectified 
activity to perceive'the symbolical structure of which they are a 
part.’ They tend to reverse the fundamental order of things. 
But true control of matter is not just a technical or even a scientific 
feat. It is a spiritual achievement, enabling one to see in objects 
but a medium, ‘spelling out God’s thought in the sublime alphabet 
of symbols.’ Such an achievement is a victory of spiritual freedom ~ 
over natural and social determinism. It also means a grasp of 
deepest, ultimate reality and Absolute Truth. ‘His invisible 
perfections are visible to the mind in His works.’ To the mind, 
that is, which seeks for reality and truth. ‘Those who seek are 
more aware than any others. ... They hear music and words 
and the sound of machinery, laughter and tears, with new hearing, 
attentive ears. They hear and see and taste life in a new way, with a 
finer consciousness, more analytically, because they are searching, 
because truth and only truth can ease their thirst and with in- 
comparably more delight, because, in this seeking, searching 
and finding are one thing: everywhere and in everyone they find 
) what they seek.’? 

Plato, whose vision of things no Incarnation had yet come to 
unify, realised the superiority of spirit over matter. He would have 
his disciples keep their gaze fixed on the beauty of form in their 
daily relations with material things. Every tree, every flower and 
bird had, for him, its spiritual prototype in the Divine Mind. To 
a Christian the universe can yield, as never to a pagan, the secrets 
of Truth, Goodness and Beauty concealed within it. And the yield 
will grow all the.deeper and the richer the more we contemplate it. 
For ‘the sure sign for a true symbolism is that it carries within it 


1 Berdyaev, Spirit and Reality, (London, 1946). 
2 Caryll Houselander, The Reed of God, p. 120, (London, 1944). 
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layer upon layer of meaning, speaking at different levels of under- 
standing to all, withholding itself from none but those who have no 
ears to hear,’! 

And how pregnant those as Gs are, apart from their 
significance! Only God could create a symbol which, while of 
tremendous spiritual import, is, im itself, teeming with reality and 
fulfilment. Take marriage, for instance, so full of possibilities of 
satisfaction and enrichment. And yet it is but a symbolic manifest- 
ation of the Spirit’s wedding to the human race. The love whichis 
meant to make it so beautiful a thing is but a reflection of Christ’s 
for His Church. “The mystery of Christ and the Church is 
prolonged in nuptial love. For Christ and the Church together are 
built up in the spouses, in their community, in their love; and the 
Passion continues in them no less than the Resurrection.’? 

Marriage is but one aspect of the Incarnation, that union of 
_ body and spirit which is meant to issue in life. Every aspect of our 
life has its incarnation, waiting to be recognised and accepted with 
love. Because of it the daily grind can become a liturgy, an outward 
act which is at the same time an act of truest worship and reality. 
But for this we must have the sense of the sacramental, the 
conviction that the exterior exists only for the interior. ‘To one who 
is so convinced there gradually unfolds a new earth and a new 
heaven. “The Being of God presses upon him. It is his environ- 
ment. It sings to him in the winds. When he touches grass or 
water, he touches it with his fingers; he smells it in fields of hay 
and clover and in newly cut wood; he listens to it in the falling of 
the rain and the murmur of the sea. He tastes it in the food that he 
eats; he sees it in the flowers beneath his feet, he is clothed in it in 
silk and wool. Its measured beat in his own blood rocks him to 
sleep with the coming of darkness and wakens him with the light. 
He receives it in the sunlight like a sacrament that gives life.” 
And not only in nature will we find this Being of God pressing so 
sweetly for entrance to man’s spirit through his senses. On all the 
works of man we shall find the touch of Christ, provided we are 
looking for some sign that God has been there. 

The liturgy of the Church is penetrated with awareness of this 


1 L’Anson Fausset, Poets and Pundits, (London, 1947). 
2 Jean Mouroux, The Meaning of Man, p. 226, (London, 1948). 
* Caryll Houselander, p. 58 
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inherent sacredness in things. The reverence with which she 
handles and blesses elemental substances like water, fire, bread, oil, 
is proof enough. She knows that ‘the Light of the world shines in the 
flame of a candle, its heart beats in the mystery of the flickering 
lamp.’ Living behind the scenes, as it were, in the realm of spirit, 
she can interpret the symbols in her stride, as they present them- 
selves to her. We, on the other hand, content to remain on the other 
side of the curtain, have to start by rubbing our eyes and laboriously 
adjusting ourselves to a new level of thought before we can even 
begin to decipher God’s language. It is all out of our ken. We need 
to gaze on truth to have our vision cleansed. In other words we must 
learn to contemplate. Only when, in a flash of recognition and love, 
we have transcended time and space and matter to worship the 
Infinite waiting behind it.all, will we really hold creation in the palm 
of our hand. When that comes spontaneously, after some few 
thousand efforts, all will be well with us. Objects will reveal 
themselves as His ‘signature tune.’ Instants will become, to use 
Kierkegaard’s apt pbrase, ‘atoms of eternity rather than of time.’ 

Above all, we shall then see His masterpiece, Man, in his true 
perspective, a unique and specified image of his Creator. ‘Hands’ 
we call the workers, forgetting they are men and women. And 
‘hands’ they are, the hands that sin has nailed to the Cross of modern 
industry. With our pin-point vision we cannot see man’s 
terrific spiritual stature. Hence our lack of reverence. It is not the 
way of human nature to act without a purpose or a reason. But our 
blunted outlook discerns no reason why man should be treated as 
something essentially holy. We have, it is true, St. Thomas’ dictum 
that ‘to hold creatures cheap is to slight divine power.’ Yet our age 
is unparalleled for its deliberate, systematic degradation of human 
personality. And this, despite the fact that human achievement is 
greater, perhaps, than ever before. Such an apparent contradiction 
is, in itself, mysterious, part of the mystery of the Passion. But 
then, man himself is a mystery. To attempt to define and under- 
stand him through and through is, in a certain measure to plunge 
ourselves into the mystery of God: “Regarded as a living relation 
to God, and as signed upon for ever by the light of His countenance 
man surpasses man, he slips beyond his own grasp, he is not to be 
understood or judged or violated in his personal secret. He belongs 
to God alone. No human person can claim him. He cannot be 
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destroyed, for the very act of killing him simply gives him entrance 
to the mystery of God and the society of immortal spirits. In the © 
midst of the world he is a being from beyond the world. In one 
word he is sacred.’! 


1 Jean Mouroux, p. 269. 


‘It was fitting that Fesus Christ should have such a 
mother as would be worthy of Him as far as possible, and 
she would not have been worthy if, contaminated by the 
hereditary stain even for the first moment only of her 
conception, she had been subject to the abominable power 
of Satan. Nor can it be asserted that the Redemption 
by Christ was on this account lessened, as if it did not 
extend to the whole race of Adam, and therefore something Y 
taken away from the office and dignity of the Divine 
Redeemer. For if we carefully and thoroughly consider 
the matter, we easily perceive that Christ the Lord in a 
certain most perfect manner really redeemed His Mother, 
since it was by virtue of His merits that she was preserved 
by God immune from all stain of original sin. Therefore, 
the infinite dignity of Fesus Christ and His office of universal 
redemption is not diminished nor lowered by this tenet 
of doctrine; rather is it greatly increased.’ 

(Pius XII, Encyclical ‘Fulgens Corona,’ 8th September, 1953). 


Christ’s Baptism and Ours 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
I 


Jesus being baptised and praying, heaven was opened (S. Luke, 111, 21) 


CuRIsT wished to be baptised in order to consecrate the baptism 
wherewith we were to be baptised. And therefore it behoved 
those things to be shown forth which belong to the efficacy of 
our baptism: concerning which efficacy three points are to be 
considered. First, the principal power from which it is derived; 
and this, indeed, is a heavenly power. For which reason, when 
Christ was baptised heaven was opened to show that in future 
the heavenly. power would sanctify baptism. 

Secondly, the faith of the Church, and of the person baptized 
conduces to the efficacy of baptism: wherefore those who are 
baptized make a profession of faith, and baptism is called the 
sacrament of faith. Now by faith we gaze on heavenly things, 
which surpass the senses and human reason. And in order to 
signify this, the heavens were opened when Christ was baptized. 

Thirdly, because the entrance to the heavenly kingdom was 
opened to us by the baptism of Christ in a special manner, which 
entrance had been closed to the first man through sin. Hence, 
when Christ was baptised, the heavens were opened, to show that 
the way to heaven is open to the baptized. : 

Now after baptism man needs to pray continually, in order to 
enter heaven: for though sins are remitted through baptism, there 
still remains the weakness of the flesh assailing us from within 
and the world and the devils assailing us from without. And 
therefore it is said pointedly (Luke 111, 21) that Jesus being 


_ baptized and praying, heaven was opened, because the faithful after 


baptism stand in need of prayer. (Summa Theologica, 111, 39, 5). 

Christ’s passion is the universal cause of the opening of 
heaven to men. But it is necessary for this cause to be applied 
to each one, in order that he enter heaven. And this is effected 
by baptism, according to St. Paul in Romans vi, 3: All ye who 
are baptized in Christ are baptized in his death. Wherefore mention 
is made of the opening of the heavens at his baptism rather than 
at his passion. 
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The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape as a dove upon him. 
(S. Luke, 111, 23) 


What took place with respect to Christ in his baptism is connec- 
ted with the mystery accomplished in all who were to be baptized 
afterwards. Now, all those who are baptized with the baptism of 
Christ receive the Holy Ghost unless they approach unworthily, 
according to Matth. 111, 11: He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore it was fitting that when Our Lord was baptized the 
Holy Ghost should descend upon him. 

- The Holy Ghost descended upon him in the form of a dove to 
designate the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are signified 
by the properties of the dove. For the dove dwells by the running 
stream, in order that, on perceiving the hawk, it may plunge in 
and escape. This refers to the gift of wisdom, whereby the saints 
dwell by the running waters of Holy Scripture, in order to escape 
the assaults of the devil. Again, the dove prefers the more choice 
seeds. This refers to the gift of knowledge, whereby the saints 
make choice of sound doctrines, with which they nourish them- 
selves. Further, the dove feeds the brood of other birds. This 
refers to the gift of counsel, with which the saints, by teaching 
and example, feed men who haye been the brood—i.e. imitators 
of the devil. Again, the dove tears not with its beak. This 
refers to the gift of understanding, wherewith the saints do 
not rend sound doctrines, as heretics do. Again, the dove has not 
gall. This refers to the gift of piety, by reason of which the saints 
are free from unreasonable anger. Again, the dove builds its 
nest in the cleft of a rock. This refers to the gift of fortitude, 
wherewith the saints build their nest—i.e. take refuge and hope— 
in the wounds of Christ, Who is the Rock of Strength. Lastly 
the dove has a plaintive song. This refers to the gift of fear, 
wherewith the saints delight in bewailing sins. x 
‘(Summa Theologica, 111, 39, 6) 
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Behind the Closed Door 


Samer asey-e Our! 


A FIELD in English writing that has not been much explored is 
the one that describes religious houses from within. Imaginative 
tales have been written, and they suffer from the usual defects 
of unguided flights of fancy. Very few are the stories that have 
been written by those who spent years living the religious life, 
and who ought to know what the imaginative writers cannot know 
by first-hand experience. Lives of founders of religious bodies 
abound, and stories of apostolic activity by different orders or 
congregations are not wanting, but the one or two studies of real 
life behind monastic or convent walls which have been published 
in recent times have shown in their reception by the reading 
public a strong interest in this type of writing. 

Catholics with a regard for every aspect of the Church’s life 
feel that they are strangers to this extensive part of its vital 
activity. They are accustomed to the work done by men and 
women of religious orders and, if they get a chance, easily show 
their healthy curiosity about the training of these persons and 
the hidden regulation of their lives. There is nothing surprising 
in this, nor does there seem to be any reason why the story of 
the religious formation of such vast thousands should not be 
told for them. 

It may well be that there is an even deeper questioning in the 


~ minds of non-Catholics. They are apt to feel that there is special 


secrecy about the whole thing. If they seek enlightenment from 
Catholic acquaintances they come away more mystified, for these 
have only the vaguest notion. Small blame then if many remain 
convinced that there is something sinister being hidden. 

It ought to prove of benefit to all for an insight to be given into 
the steady, rigorous training of aspirants to the ranks of the 
religious orders of the Church, and,an understanding of the life 
under religious discipline within monastic walls. 

In his latest book, Nothing 1s Quite Enough, Gary MacKoin 
does this. He tells the story of a young man who enters the 
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Redemptorist Congregation and lives and is moulded as a member 
during six years, until the very time to be called to receive Major 
Orders. He is not called. This fact gives the book a flavour of 
mystery. It is not imaginative writing, for it is his own story. 

This is a story told out of the heart of sound Catholic devotedness. 
Nothing, one feels, is hidden; and this leaves a sense of security 
with the reader that his mind is not being conditioned with an 
apologia. The reader comes away with the feeling that MacEoin 
did not set out so much to justify himself as that it must have 
been good for his own soul to tell his story as he tells it. Without 
it ever being said, or even hinted at, the reader will conclude 
that this man must have been sorely tempted to be a self-pitying 
cynic with a persecution complex, but with a deep Catholic sense 
over-rode the temptation and, forced to a different slant for his 
life, is using his gifts and opportunities to make himself a sound 
and useful Catholic layman. 

The author is almost a diarist, and the unfailing interest that 
the diary form of story-telling has is sensed from the opening 
pages. We see the young, enthusiastic, but somewhat gauche 
and awkward youngster enter his postulancy in the house of 
novices. No time is lost, but the work of transforming him from 
the school-boy, self-willed and individualist, to the equal-pulling 
member: of the team begins without delay. There is no false 
notion gained from the telling that here is a soul-less system 
grinding all its grist to a dull pattern, but, with a repetition that 
seems a little like underlining the fact, it emerges clear that it 
is the selfishness of the individual that is being burned away 
by the daily discipline of regularity, the sole purpose being to 
release the imprisoned personality to the true freedom of the soul. 

There is many a deft touch in this chapter that tells of the 
novice-year—and, indeed, many there are in every chapter. The 
advent of the following year’s group of postulants and the quick 
perception of their school-boyish brusquerie shows forth so well 
the work of religious formation in character and outlook effected 
by the novice master and his regime in only one year. 

Character: delineations are made with an economy of strokes, 
as line portraits might be made with an absence of much detail 
by some accomplished artist. A single character, however, is not 
just a line drawing, but has rather more the nature of an etching. 
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_. There is a fineness of detail, yet not a glut of little lines. It seems 

“ photographic in faithfulness because it appeals as quite uncon- 
sciously done. It is not so much a re-touched studio portrait— 
all the things one would want one’s friends to think—as a stolen 
snapshot when the subject was not expecting it. It is his uncon- 
sciously given picture of himself. Many imperfections get the 
heightened light as always happens with such a picture, but the 
over-all picture is pleasing. 

The few chapters that describe the course of ecclesiastical 
studies from first philosophy through the theological years would 
be in themselves a sufficient reason for writing and publishing 
Nothing is Quite Enough. 'They are an excellent description, 

y and much more than a mere description, of these great sciences. 
Told as the story is,as a necessary part of the whole, what might 
have been dismissed as the dry-as-dust inescapable discipline 
that students to the priesthood have to undergo takes on a deep 
human interest. Many a student who afterwards reads back 
in his textbooks will appreciate this opening sentence of the 
chapter ‘And Heard Great Argument’: ‘Philosophy started out 
as a purely intellectual exercise and, after a fairly short period 
during which it made no sense at all, proved a pleasant one.’ 

It would not be at all surprising if many a professor who despairs 
almost of being able to entice his students to take the bold plunge 
into the heart of scholastic philosophy decided to use these chapters 
as a handbook. The word ‘excellent’ is the only one that describes 
the part dealing with the abstruse subject called Criteriology. 

A student who kept daily intimacy with his early textbooks 
would be hard put to it to compose so able a synthesis of eccles- 

) iastical lore as these chapters contain, and might well involve 
himself in a summarised complication of frightening intricacy. 
It speaks well of the application of a young man from his eighteenth 
to his twenty-third year that he gathered the whole picture at 
all, and of his natural ability that in his mind it was so well 
coordinated. When it is remembered that twenty years have 
passed since. then, and Gary MacEoin has had to engage as a 
busy journalist and have the cares of a home and family, it turns 
it into something of a mystery that these chapters fall now from 
his pen. 

Some readers will falter a bit. They will ask: Is this a true 
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picture of the Redemptorist Fathers? Of course it is not. A | 
picture of the novice-house or house of studies of any order would © 
not be a true picture of the order. If things had gone differently 
and MacEoin had been ordained, and in the twenty years since 
1933 had worked in Apostolic labours his picture would have 
mellowed and modified. If he had tried to imagine such a matured 
outlook he could probably have done it quite well. It would not, 
though, have had the virtues of the story as he has written it. 
As his story is told it is a relation of: fact and a study of things 
that really came to pass. Besides all that it is quite immaterial 
to the main theme of the book that it was in the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer that he entered in his desire to follow 
up his vocation to the priesthood. A similar discipline would 
have moulded him in any other religious order. A similar ending 
might have ensued. 

Readers, in like manner, may catch on to details, his use of 
the word ‘monks’ for example, and have a reason why they would 
prefer if such things had not been written. Has any biography, 
though, ever been written when the same preference could not 
be voiced? If biographical writing is to remain an important branch 
of the literature of every language many things must be allowed 
to be written that many would rather were not. It is hardly open 
to exception that every book must be viewed as a unity. No 
book of a biographical kind can ever be viewed as anything else. 
If the reader takes Nothing is Quite Enough as one thing and not 
as a collection of many separate things he cannot fail to be impressed 
. with it as a book. 

There is more to it than that. Here is one of many in the world 
who was made a failure without any neglect on his part to bea 
success. Others have accepted the decree of failure and lived 
accordingly. MacEoin resisted failure and, given suddenly to 
the necessity of making a different thing of his life, did not fail. 
He did not fail as a man; nor, a man of exceptional mental ability, 
did he let his talents go to waste; but best of all he did not fail as 
a Catholic. This fact must persuade an honest reader to regard 
his book as the noble story of a soul’s triumph. 


The Celtic Breastplate 


A study in the prayer of the Celtic Church 
Daphne Pochin Mould. 


THE conrrast between the attitude to life of the Celtic saints and 
of the modern man could hardly be more marked. There is today 
the widespread feeling that a person’s religion is a kind of optional 
extra; a hobby that is harmless enough unless taken to extremes, 
and that the devil was merely a mediaeval legend. Most of us, 
whether Catholic or-not, are inclined to be much more afraid 
of atom bombs than of demons. ‘We find ourselves tangled in a 
net of our own making, meshed in the tangible reality of television 
sets and jet planes and unable to realise that we are only seeing 
the one half of the world, the half that can be measured and stop- 
watched and recorded on instruments. The saints of all the ages 
have seen the whole: of reality, but perhaps the consciousness 
of the existence of the spiritual half of the world has seldom been 
voiced more clearly and insistently than in the prayers of the 
Celtic Church. 

It is probably safe enough to judge the mood of an age by the 
kind of prayers that it composes. In Celtic Ireland, the basic 
foundation was the Church’s official liturgy, the Mass and the 
Irish version of the Divine Office. The psalms were known by 


- heart:- children learning both reading and Latin in the single 


1) 


operation of studying the psalter: and they must have been the 
great background to all Irish prayer. But because the psalms 
and tke Divine Office are not tied down to any particular period 
of history in their application, it is to the private prayers of the 
Celtic Church that we must turn to study the peculiarities of 
Celtic devotion. , 

Celtic private prayers tend to be rather long and involved, 
like the twists of the strands of the Celtic patterns on the high 
crosses. Wery characteristic is the long alphabetical poem and 
the litany, most characteristic of all, the Jorica or breastplate, 
the adaptation to Christian use of an old Celtic spell formula. 
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The litanies at once give a clue to the outlook of the Irish saints. Cc 


These are men to whom not only God is real and the basic facts 
of the Creed, but men to whom the communion of saints is a 
vital reality encountered at every turn of life. They do not invoke 
merely the great names of the Church as a whole, or the great 
names of the Church in Ireland, but they call on all the unknown, 
nameless saints known only to God. Thus a litany of Irish saints 
from the Book of Leinster invokes thousands such, four thousand 
monks ‘under the yoke of Comgall of Bangor,’ ‘nine times fifty’ 
under that of Mochaoi of Nendrum and so on. Their very numbers 
lead one to suppose that Celtic Ireland regarded real sanctity 
as the normal outcome of the Christian or at the very least, the 
monastic, life. Coupled with this feeling of fellowship with the 
saints, that these Irishmen would be willing and able to help 
their Irish clients, and that where they had gone, we can follow; 
is, through all the accounts of the Irish saints, an equally strong 
belief in the efficacy of prayer for the dead. There are many 
accounts of a saint’s prayers saving a soul from hell or purgatory. 
This acute consciousness of the reality of spiritual things 
becomes even more marked in the lorica prayers, of which perhaps 
the most famous is that known as St. Patrick’s Breastplate. 
Patrick’s Lorica is a morning prayer, a thing to throw into 
the salt edged winds on the top of Skellig rock, when the first 
light is turning the Spring snow on the Kerry hills rose pink, 
and the shadow of the rock itself lies dark on the glittering sea. 
‘I arise today, — 

Might of God for my piloting 

Wisdom of God for my guidance 

Eye of God for my foresight 

Ear of God for my hearing 

Word of God for my utterance e 

Hand of God for my guardianship 

Path of God for my precedence 

Shield of God for my protection 

Host of God for my salvation, 

against the snares of demons 

against ~-allurements of vices 

against solicitations of nature 

against every person that wishes me ill far and near 

alone in a crowd.’ 
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y The ideas that thread through the typical Celtic lorica are 
ideas basic to Christianity, but given a Celtic expression and 
twist. There is the concept of the Christian as a soldier of Christ, 
of his arming himself with spiritual weapons for the only war 
whose issue really matters, of the possibility of lapping oneself 
round with the goodness and love of God as a shield against 
the ever vigilant demons, of the violent who fight their way into 
the kingdom of Heaven, of the reality of spiritual things and the 
reality of the communion of saints. It is the vivid expression 
in an Irish setting of St. Paul’s concept of our huge and heroic 
battle ‘against principalities and powers, against the rulers of 
the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in 
the high places.’ 


‘I arise today: 
might of grades of Chérubim 
in obedience of Angels 
in ministrations of Archangels 
in hope of resurrection for the sake of reward 
in prayers of Patriarchs 
in prophecies of Prophets 
in preachings of Apostles 
in faiths of Confessors 
in innocence of Holy Virgins 
in deeds of righteous men.’ 


The idea of the soldier of Christ seems to have particularly 
appealed to the Celtic saints. Perhaps it took colour from the 
old traditions of the Fingalian hero companies. ‘Soldier of Christ,’ 
‘Island soldier,’ these were the usual phrases used of men like 
St. Columcille and St. Moluag, running their boats ashore on 
Hebridean beaches, or of the companies of the continental 
campaign, the invasion of Europe that was headed by St. Colum- 
banus. The Lorica prayer gave expression to the idea of the soldier 
of Christ. It had originated as a pagan spell for producing invis- 
ibility and called Foid fiada. ‘The old verse form was then taken 
up into Christianity and turned into a litany of power that now 
protected against evil of all kinds, making the saint to all intents 
and purposes invisible to the demons. Later on, the story tellers 
were to twist Foid fiada into Faeth fiada, ‘deer’s cry’ and invent 
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the tradition of Patrick on his way to Tara singing the lorica 
that goes by his name and so escaping ambush by bewitching 
the men watching the road into thinking his party were a herd 
of deer, so that Faeth fiada is the name that Patrick’s lorica still 
bears. 

The idea of life as a warfare goes back to Old Testament times: 
in the Book of Job, life here on earth is compared to warfare. 
Then St. Paul took hold of the theme and developed it into some- 
thing glittering and sparkling, a heroic battle and a hero’s arms: 
the armour of God, girth with truth, justice for breastplate, the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the spirit. 
It outshone the brilliance of the descriptions of the heroes of 
Irish saga and history. It occurred again and again in the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, which the Irish imported and studied, 
_ and maybe the monk of Skellig found St. Augustine’s words about 
fighting down our bad habits by casting them out from the vantage 
point of the citadel of Christian warfare, singularly appropriate 
to that high, springing rock. 

Yet perhaps Ireland has a special reason to like this idea of 
the soldier of Christ. That reason was her devotion to St. Martin 
of Tours. Martin had wanted to be a Christian and a monk even 
when he was a small boy, but had been forcibly conscripted into 
the army. When his period of military service was over, he at 
once achieved his early ambition, but the way in which his biog- 
rapher, Sulpicius Severus, writes, suggests a change of commanders 
rather than a change of job; Martin is still a soldier but this time 
of Christ, his weapons are prayer, the shield of faith. And Martin 
was the friend and inspiration of St. Ninian, whose monastery 
founded c.400 at Whithorn in Galloway in Scotland, was the 
springboard for the evangelisation of that country. Whithorn 
had close connections with Ireland, and from it came an Irish 
devotion both to Martin and to Ninian and to their ideals. Trad- 
ition says that St. Enda, the founder of the first great monastery, 
on the Aran Islands, studied at Whithorn. 

Celtic monasticism was tied up with Martin, who was so 
obviously the soldier of Christ, and with all the accounts of the 
Eastern monks, of St. Anthony and his struggles with the demons 
in the desert, which, were well known in Ireland. It produced 
an acute consciousness of the spiritual world, which the Lorica 
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prayer expressed in words. It is an attitude that we have largely 
lost; when the Preface of the Mass links up the Church on earth 
with the praises of the glittering host of Heaven, we are inclined 
to let the words slip past as mere rhetoric and never see them 
as a statement of fact. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in his prayer after Communion asked 
that it would protect him with the armour of faith and the shield 
of a good will and defend him against the wiles of his enemies 
whether visible or invisible. In a question in the Summa Theol- 
ogica,+ ‘Whether Men are assailed by the demons?’, he brings 
up this problem of the assaults of demons, which were so real 
to the Celtic saints and which are so unreal to us, and concludes 

) that men both may be and are, so attacked. Yet to us now, the 
invisible foe is subconsciously disregarded; not because he is 
invisible, for so are the different components of the atom in which 
we all fervently believe, but because demons cannot be scienti- 
fically recorded and because they are out of fashion. The modern 
hagiographer is uneasy, stepping like a cat on hot bricks and 
looking for help to the psychiatrist when he comes to deal with 
subjects like St. Anthony in the desert, fighting with the devils. 

Yet even when you have eliminated the literary hagiographical 
conventions which surround the lives of the saints, and which 
were the current fashion, demanded by: his readers, when St. 
Athanasius wrote the life of his friend St. Anthony, two points 
stand out very clearly. One is that Anthony was a singularly 
sane and balanced personality; the other that the accounts of the 
conflicts with the demons could hardly be all pure invention. 

, Athanasius certainly made the most of his story and the devils, 
“but behind it all is a devilish reality; a reality of which the 
Celtic saints were well aware. ‘ 

‘If anybody doubts the power of the Cross,’ said St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem instructing the candidates for Baptism in the Lent 


of 347 or 348, ‘let him enquire of the devils.’ So too, John Cassian, _ 


writing about the monks of the Egyptian desert, noted how the 
intensity of the devilish attacks had slackened as more and more 
monks followed Anthony’s lead into the deserts. Cassian however 


was a little uncertain whether this was so much due to the power . 


_ of the Cross as to the loss of fervour by the later generations of 
monks and hermits, thus making them less worth the devils’ 
~@i, q. 114, a. 1 
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while to attack. In Ireland, the Celtic saints, employed the sig | 
of the Cross constantly, in blessing everything that they handled. 
Everybody is probably familiar with the story of St. Columcille 
in Iona and the milk pail, how the milk was spilt when the saint 
blessed it because the milker had forgotten to make the sign of 
the Cross over the pail before milking and so allowed a demon 
to remain lurking inside it. Whether or not the story as such 
is true, the idea is basic to the outlook of the Celtic saints. 

The surviving Lorica prayers include several different examples. 
That of Patrick is almost certainly later than the saint’s time. 
There is a Lorica style prayer of Colman Moccu Cluasaig, of early 
gth century date, said to have been composed against the yellow 
plague, which is interesting because its petitions resemble those €) | 
in the Roman Breviary for a soul in its last moments. It includes 
a list of examples of the mercy and help of God, largely taken 
from the Old Testament; a theme which also forms the connecting 
link for the carvings of scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
on the Irish High Crosses. Colman’s hymn begins by asking 
the blessing and guardianship of God, ‘whether in rest or in motion, 
whether sitting or standing’ and then goes on to petition a number 
of individuals including Abraham, Isaac, Melchisedech, Noah, 
Moses, Job, John the Baptist, Mary and Joseph and so on, at 
some length. Somewhat similar are the petitions of the long, 
litany-like ‘Broom of Devotion,’ one of Celtic Ireland’s best 
loved prayers, composed by Colga Ua Duinechda (died 796). 
This last has the idea of appealing to groups of different kinds 
of saints, each headed by a notable example of the particular 
variety of sanctity, like the chief and his clan:—virgins are appealed 
to under the leadership of Our Lady, martyrs around Lawrence 
and Stephen and Germanus, monks around Anthony and Paul 
the hermit. 

In citing the examples of God’s power and mercy in the past, 
the Irish seem to have had two ideas, one to remind themselves of 
His power and help to individuals like Daniel in the den of lions, 
and to realise that the same power was available to themselves; 
the other to invoke the help of these great men of past times and 
their prayers. : 

The background therefore to the prayer of the Irish saints 
was interwoven with the psalms and the liturgy and with this 
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vivid sense of the nearness and reality of God and the saints, 
of angels and demons, and, from their study and knowledge of 
the scriptures, with a conviction of the action of God in history 
and of His constant control of everyday events. It is not surprising 
then, to find that many of the Celtic saints appear to have reached 
the heights of contemplative prayer, and to feel that the almost 
savage fervour of Celtic piety, the furious drive that sent them 
preaching over Europe and Britain, had its source in a highly 
developed life of prayer. Action of this kind must stem from 
contemplation; it is the man who really knows God who is the 
effective teacher and preacher and who will scatter fire on the 
earth. 

Although many of the Celtic monks did retire to ‘deserts’ 
(and the placenames of this country still point to where some 
of these retreats were) and spend their time eagerly in prayer 
and contemplation, many others combined the active and con- 
templative life. There is no doubt that St. Columcille, for example, 
was raised to the highest levels of prayer, but he combined that 
life with not only managing his extensive chain of monasteries, 
but also with the career of a statesman who kept a close hold on 
political events both in Ireland and in Scotland. It is in the terrible 
indictment of our times that we think that the man of action and 
the man of prayer are opposites; that the politician cannot be 
a saint. Celtic Ireland thought differently, that God was very 
near, the inspiration and support of all our actions. 

‘Christ with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ in me, 

Christ under me;- Christ over me, 

Christ to right of me, Christ to left of me, 

Christ in lying down, Christ in sitting, Christ in rising up, 
Christ in the heart of every person who may think of me! 
Christ in the mouth of everyone who may speak to me! 
Christ in every eye, which may look one me! 

Christ in every ear, which may hear me!? 


1 The translation of the verses from St. Patrick’s Lorica are from the Henry 


Bradshaw Society’s edition of the Jrish Liber Hymnorum. (London. 1898). 


. 


The Immaculate Conception in Sacred 


Scripture and Tradition 


‘In the first place, the foundation of this doctrine is to be 
found in Sacred Scripture, where we read and are taught 
that God, Creator of all things, after the sad fall of Adam, 
addressed the serpent, the tempter and corrupter, in these 
words, which not a few Fathers, doctors of the Church and © 
many approved interpreters eopled to the Virgin Mother 
of God: 


‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and thy 
seed and her seed... . 


Now if at any time the Blessed Virgin Mary were des- 
titute of divine grace, even for the briefest moment, because 
of contamination in her conception by the hereditary stain 
of sin, there would not have come between her and the 
serpent that perpetual enmity spoken of from earliest trad- 
ition down to the time of the solemn definition of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, but rather a certain subjection. é 

Moreover, since the same Holy Virgin is saluted ‘full of grace’ 

.. and ‘blessed amongst women,’ by these words, as Catholic © 
tradition has always interpreted, it is plainly indicated 
that ‘by this singular and solemn salutation, otherwise 
never heard of, it is shown that the Mother of God was 
the abode of all divine graces, adorned with all the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, yes, the treasury well-nigh infinite and 
the inexhaustible abyss of these gifts, so that she was never_ 
subjected to the one accursed\’ 


(Pius XII, Encyclical ‘Fulgens Corona,’ 8th September, 1953) 
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Book Reviews 


A CANDLE WAS LIT: The Life of Mother Mary Aikenhead. 
By Marcery BAyLey BUTLER. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds). Dublin: 1953, 16/-. 


WHEN THE more complete social history of Ireland is being written — 
as distinct from the merely political history—Mother Mary Aikenhead 
and her Sisters will occupy an important place. The Sisters of Charity 
together with the Sisters of Mercy and the Sisters of the Presentation 
did much of the real spadework that raised the Irish people from the 
slums and ignorance that was the lot of most of them as the nineteenth 
century came in, ‘There was little tradition to help the work of Sisters; 
they had to meet strong anti-nunnish prejudices; they dealt with the 
most wretched sections of the populace; often they got little help from 
quarters where it should have been readily forthcoming; they had to 
put up with poor food and bad housing. But in spite of such handicaps 
—and many more—these women built houses, schools and hospitals; 
and they taught the. people self-respect. By a gradual permeation 
they helped to deepen faith and to raise standards of education and 
living. Without the work of these Sisters the modern missionary re- 
surgence in Ireland would not have been possible. 

The authoress paints the life of Mother Aikenhead against the back- 
ground of the times. Mother Aikenhead was a convert from Protes- 
tantism. She started her work of charity by ministering in the world 
to the poor. Like many other foundresses she realised before long that 
if her work was to be properly effective and stable she would need 
companions and an organisation. The broad vision of the Most Reverend 
Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, and the kindly help of Mrs. O’Brien, 


“a member of the only prosperous Catholic class, the merchants, went 


far towards bringing the new Congregation into being. After that we 
have the story of the training of candidates, the founding of houses, 
money difficulties, the long years of ill-health for the Mother-Foundress, 
and the wonderful spirit of generosity that burned in the hearts of these 
women, 

The story that is told in this book should serve to draw many more 
Irish girls to the same work of love. The authoress tells her own tale 
well. One wishes though that her treatment of Mother Aikenhead herself 
were somewhat more vivid and that now and again the sketching of some 
of the events were less fiction-like. The entire story illustrates splendidly 
that ‘there is not enough darkness in all the world to put out the light 


of one small candle.’ 
j-O7G3 
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THE OUR FATHER 


By Sr. Cyprian, Martyr-Bishop of Carthage. 


Translated by a Priest of the Irish Jesuit Province. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds Ltd., Dublin). 1/6. 


THIS commentary which was highly praised by Saint Augustine and 
Saint Hilary, takes its honourable place among the other famous comm- 
entaries on the Lord’s Prayer. The present translator has done his work 
extremely well and his added footnotes should prove very useful to the 
reader of the text. Indeed, to have brought out this booklet in so readable 
a form is an admirable idea and should prove a boon to many who, for 
various reasons, might find the original beyond them. 

Besides being a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer this work of the 
‘Martyr-Bishop Cyprian is an excellent exposition of the Christian way 
of life as the three great Christian themes, Christ, the life of grace, 
mutual love, form the foundation on which the whole commentary is 
built. It is simple and at the same time profound, interwoven in its 
lines being a richness of spiritual values that must needs give much 
material for thought and meditation. 

In itself it is but a small booklet, but its real worth bears no comparison 
to its modest size for it contains a wealth of thoughtful considerations 
essential to the Christian life. 


A.B. 
MIRACLES 
Jean Hattie. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
(Burns Oates, London). 288 pp. 15/-. 


DO Nor FRIGHTEN at the title. This is not a scientific study of miracles. 
Jean Hallé is not a professional theologian; he is a journalist, writing 
about some particular miracles which made ‘news’ in modern times. 
These include the life of the Curé of Ars, the story of Lourdes and St. 
Bernadette, the story of Fatima and the visions of Therese Neumann 
and Catherine Emmerich. Despite the many subjects covered, each 
is delightfully accurate and complete, because M. Hallé confines himself 
entirely to what has a bearing on the miraculous. By way of contrast 
he tells us about. other events which were regarded as miraculous, but 
which are now open to doubt or definitely proved false. He regards the 
visions at Beauraing in 1932 as most doubtful, even though the local 
ecclesiastical authority seems to encourage pilgrimages to the place. 
If Mr. Hallé’s interpretation of the facts be correct it is certain that there 
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@was nothing at all miraculous in the visions. The miracles of Nicole 
Tavernier, Rose T'amisier and the women of Ezkioga were proved to 
be false. M. Hallé’s very full account of them is an excellent standard 
for guiding us in the interpretation of other miraculous occurences which 
we read about so often. 

MIRACLES is an excellent compendium of events which have been 
written about by many authors and from many points of view. Inter- 
spersed with the different accounts we find the Church’s teaching on 
miracles, her attitude towards visions and abnormal phenomena, and 
her method of discerning what is genuinely miraculous. A most enter- 
taining and instructive book for Catholics. An excellent book for non- 
Catholics who are critical of our credulity. 


» 


L. McC. 
THE CHURCH AND FARMING 
Rev. FATHER Fany, C.S.Sp. 
(The Forum Press) 15/-. 


THIS very important book by Father Fahy should be read by all who 
have at heart the true interests of Ireland. It is a work of selection and 
cohesion: of authoritative pronouncements on the moral, social and 
economic importance of achieving a proper balance between rural and 
urban development. The phrase, ‘the flight from the land’ is re-iterated 
to the point of being meaningless because, too often, those who show 
concern about this phenomenon can suggest only palliatives which do 
not touch the radical cause. The late Hilaire Belloc many years ago 
wrote: “The form of any society ultimately depends on its philosophy.’ 
Father Fahy shows very ably, and with a clarity that should greatly 
disturb our complacency, that many of the evils present in Catholic 
Ireland arise from a tacit acceptance of the false philosophy—utterly 
opposed to Catholic truth—popularised by Locke and Descartes. 
Inevitably, Father Fahy touches upon many topics of interest to moralist 
and sociologist: education, co-operative action by farmers; the special 
role of women in stemming the townward drift; the adulteration of food 
in favour of certain financial interests and the consequent general deter- 
ioration in health. ‘This last consideration leads to some very apt comments 
on the actual, compared with the ideal, function of the medical profession 
in modern states. The author’s facts are drawn from works as various 
as papal allocutions and the findings of the late Sir Albert Howard, who 
carried out such valuable experiments in agricultural science, but they 
all converge to prove the point that materialism and greed have abused 
the land and upset that fine balance of nature which produces a fertile 
_ soil and healthy food. The book has special reference to Ireland, though 
® : 
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Father Fahy achieves a broad survey of agriculture in more varied con-© 


ditions by discussing many countries of the world. He ends with a plea 
for the farmer to return to an appreciation of the fundamentally dignified 
and creative nature of his sometimes very difficult work by finding strength 
in the Mass and the Sacraments; to integrity of life by a realisation of the 
poetical correspondence between the year of nature and the year of grace 
so beautifully portrayed in the liturgy of the Church. 


W.N. 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD 
VERNON JOHNSON. 
(Sheed and Ward). 10/6. 


‘WE azz all tempted to think that the great moments of our lives come 
with a fanfare of trumpets. St. Teresa’s life and teaching have done 
much to strip us of this illusion. She realised that each day we can do 
great things and that it takes not much time but much love to make 
us saints. ‘You know well, Celine,’ she wrote in one of her letters, ‘that 
Our Lord does not look so much at the greatness of our actions, or even 
at their difficulty, as at the love with which we do them.’ The great 
moments have come when the opportunity is at hand to be kind or to 
forgive, to make even a tiny sacrifice for love or to comfort someone who 
needs comforting. We may also be asked to do big things. If we are, 
our response will depend on how we have habitually approached every- 
day things. 

The value of this study by Mgr. Johnson lies in that it sketches for 
us the attitude of St. Teresa in the face of concrete situations and 
gives us an insight into the psychology of a saint. St. ‘Teresa, for example, 
advised a novice: “You ought not to allow your worries to be noticed 
by others, for nothing makes community life more trying than uneven- 
ness of temper.’ She writes on suffering: ‘To suffer peacefully is not 
always to find consolation in the suffering, for peace is not always accom- 
panied by joy, not at least by sensible joy. To suffer with peace it suffices 
that we truly will all that God wills.’ She realised how we recoil from 
a vista of ceaseless enduring: ‘If I did not simply suffer from one moment 
to another, it would be impossible for me to be patient: but I only look 
at the present, I forget the past and I take good care not to forestall the 
future. When we yield to discouragement or despair it is usually because 
we give too much.thought to the past and to the future.’ 

There is nothing new in this book. But it does offer a good and a 
simple introduction to the writings of St. Teresa. If it leads people 
to read or to understand better her autobiography and letters, Mgr. 
Johnson will have been well rewarded for his efforts. 
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_ IT's A WOMAN’S WORLD 


SISTER CaisTa, Religious of the Christian Schools. 


THIS PAMPHLET is an earnest, well-written appeal to every girl to think 
seriously about the question of a religious vocation. Taken in conjunction 
with the Catholic Vocations Exhibition held in the Grand Hall, Olympia, 
London, in the summer of this year, it is a sign that the inflow of postulants 
is not sufficient to maintain the strength of religious orders and congreg- 
ations. These are communities to which the whole world is deeply 
indebted, not only for innumerable corporal works of mercy, but, more 
important, for enriching the life of grace within the Mystical Body. 

As the title implies, the pamphlet is concerned with woman’s part 
in society and the terrible responsibility that rests with her as a potential 
mother, either in the natural, physical sense or as a nun dedicated to 
the service of humanity through supernatural love. 

The writer assembles many well-established facts: statistics on divorce, 
broken homes, delinquency among women and children, to show that 
women are shirking their responsibilities at the present time and she 
attributes their failure to lack of religious education and belief. Her 
statistics and conclusions are based upon research in Britain, but it is 
obvious that any country which is in danger of becoming tainted with 
that arch-enemy of religious belief, modern materialism, has no right 
to be complacent about the inviolability of those lofty ideals which should 
be inseparable from Catholic womanhood. 


W.N. 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
Mer. JEAN CALveT. 
(Burns Oates). 21/-. 


THE story of St. Vincent de Paul is one that is well known, even to 
people who have no interest in hagiography. His charitable work, 
especially that for foundling children, magnificent as it was, makes a 
great appeal to the admiration of those who have no belief in the super- 
natural life and are guided by humanitarian principles only. This very 
comprehensive biography by Mgr. Calvet paints in detail on a large 
canvas, and the life of St. Vincent, as he describes it, high-lighting all 
the important steps, both natural and supernatural, is related not only 
to the history of France but to that of the world. St. Vincent lived at 
a time when the Church was at one of the crucial points of her history. 
His work in connection with the reform of the French clergy, the evan- 
gelisation of the neglected country districts and his foundation of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Charity, are shown as being not isolated 
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incidents, important because of their own intrinsic goodness, but parte) 


of that Counter-Reformation which helped to save the Catholic heritage 
of Europe. Mer. Calvet’s expert knowledge of history is skilfully used to 
show how St. Vincent was influenced by the age in which he lived and 
how, in turn, he left upon that age the influence that a truly great char- 
‘acter wields. The man, Vincent, with his peasant shrewdness, dry 
humour and grasp of business detail; the wise priest, sought out by the 
saintly of life and noble of birth because of the wisdom of his spiritual 
direction and, most important, the saint ‘entering on the way of perfection 
through the narrow gate of dereliction,’ are all fully portrayed in this 

very satisfying biography. 
W.N. 


HUMBLE OF HEART: ORIGINS OF THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
“THE SOCIETY OF SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL. 
By CHarLes K. Murpny. 


(Mercier Press) 1953. pp. 49. 3/6. 


PROFESSOR MuRPHY aims to outline the essential spirit of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. The author believes that its spirit is exhaustively 
summarised in the words spoken by Bailly at the first meeting of the 
Conference of Charity: If you wish to help yourselves and the poor, 
sanctify yourselves in seeing Jesus Christ suffering in the person of the 
poor. This means that the studied, cultivated virtue of the Society is 
humility. The members were not to think their Society better than other 
societies; a nauseating condescension should not mark their dealing with 
the poor; they would be at the disposal of the poor as far as they could 


manage it; they must be content to submerge their own identity in the. 


general body of the Society. 

Professor Murphy gives some incidental information on the Society’s 
beginnings. However he chiefly deals with the spiritual outlook that 
spurred the organisation when it started and that still animates it today. 
He believes that while the drive of Ozanam contributed much to. the 
Society, Bailly, the President of the Conference of Charity, did much 
to have the organisation steeped in its characteristic attitude: a love 
that finds expression in humble work. 

The different sections of this booklet do not form a properly homoge- 
neous whole. But the writer has gathered into them much that ‘is of 
real value for the work of Christian charity and the lay apostolate. 
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ORDER AND LAW 


By 


FATHER ASGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P.,’ S.T.M., 
with Foreword by 
MOSES REV Ca eLUCHY.-D: Dy = PhD). M-As; 
Bishop of Cork, 
and Introduction by 
RICHARD, O'SULLIVAN, Q.C. 
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DOMINICAN PUBLICATIONS 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, DUBLIN. 


U.S.A. EDITION — Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
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FOR BOOKS 


DUFFY’S 


FOR BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


JAMES DUFFY & CO., LTD. 
38 Westmoreland St., Dublin 
Telephone: 78115 


et 
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Todd, Burns: G@ Co.) Lid, 


Specialists in Handmade ‘Tailoring. 


Experts in the manufacture of Clerical and 
Ecclesiastical Robes. 

All garments cut, made and finished in our 
own Workshops, from very best quality 


Irish materials and trimmings. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every way. 
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47, Mary Street, Dublin 
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Cork Chemical & Drug Co. Ltd. 
4, Cock Street, Cork 


PAINT, OIL, DISTEMPER, VARNISH. 
BRUSH 


and 
GLASS MERCHANTS 


' "PHONE: 20164 (4 lines) 


TELEGRAMS: “HARRINGTON,” CORK. 


